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Toting sacks of protest letters, Concordia’s two MNA’s, Harold Thuringer (left), and Jacq 
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Concordia University, Montreal 


ues Chagnon (right), escort Rector Patrick Kenniff 


and the rest of the Concordia delegation up to the front doors of the National Assembly. 


by Ken Whittingham 


uesday’s Day of Action was just the first shot in 
what will likely be a protracted campaign to 
guarantee an adequate level of funding for 


Concordia students, faculty and staff. Having aban- 
doned any hope of wringing concessions from Higher 
Education and Science Minister Claude Ryan, the 
Board of Governors and senior administration officials 
are already at work making plans for upcoming 
meetings with Premier Robert Bourassa and members 


of the Treasury Board. 

A permanent structure — 
along the lines of the Univer- 
sity-wide organizing commit- 
tee that planned Tuesday’s 
demonstrations — will also be 
established to ensure that the 
momentum generated in the 
past five weeks is not lost. 

“We have to continue devis- 
ing ways of pressing our point 
and, ultimately, winning it?’ 
Rector Patrick Kenniff told the 
governors Wednesday morn- 
ing. 


“Before anyone gets too dis- 
heartened, let’s remember that 
Claude Ryan’s interim funding 
formula is still not a fait 
accompli;’ said Kenniff. “At 
this point it remains nothing 
more than a recommendation 
to cabinet, and we have the 
wherewithal to bring pressure 
on the premier and Treasury 
Board to get the proposal 
amended in Concordia’s favor” 

The Board of Governors 
delegation’seeing Bourassa will 


be composed of Board Chair 
André Gervais; Domtar Inc. 
President and CEO Jim Smith; 
CSL Group inc. President and 
CEO Paul E. Martin; Educa- 
tion Professor Joti Bhatnagar; 
CUSA Co-President Maxine 
Clarke; and Rector Kenniff. 

Whatever happens as a 
result of that meeting, the ulti- 
mate goal_remains a fair and 
equitable funding formula to 
sustain Concordia’s operations 
into the next decade. 

Maurice Cohen, Vice-Rec- 
tor Institutional Relations and 
Finance, told TTR yesterday 
that the enthusiasm exhibited 
Tuesday by all segments of the 
Concordia community has to 
be channelled into longer-term 
strategies to ensure that 
Concordia is not short- 
changed when that permanent 
formula is implemented. 


Kenniff told the ‘governors 
he is “‘very proud of the efforts 
of the organizing committee 
that planned Tuesday’s activi- 
ties, and of all those who 
worked so diligently in Mont- 
real and Quebec City to make 
the day the success it was?’ 

As the The Thursday Report 
went to press, a message was 
delivered to the Public Rela- 
tions Department from Ken- 
niff, Cohen and Vice-Rector 
Charles Giguére, asking 77R 
to thank everyone in the 
Concordia community who 
participated so generously in 
Tuesday’s activities. 

A more personal “thank 
you” will be conveyed to as 
many people as possible in the 
very near future, they said. 

Just under 1,000 people 


See ACTION page2 || 
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Promotions. .. Frederick Bode 


He specializes in a quantitative approach 


to economic and social history 





Frederick Bode (PhD - Yale) 
has been promoted to the rank 
of full professor. He had been 
an Associate Professor since 
1973 after joining Concordia’s 
History department in 1970. 

Dr. Bode’s field is American 
History. His first book, Protes- 
tantism and the New South: 
North Carolina Baptists and 
Methodists in Political Crisis, 
1894-1903, appeared in 1975. 

His further interest in a 
quantitative approach to eco- 
nomic and social history led to 
a collaboration with fellow his- 


torian Donald Ginter and the 
joint publication of several 
works, the most notable being 
Farm Tenancy and the Census 
in Antebellum Georgia (1986). 
This book makes an important 
methodological contribution 
to the study of history and it 
provides a new interpretation 
of landholding patterns in the 
American South. 

Dr. Bode served as Graduate 
Program Director for a number 
of years and he has been a 
member of Senate as well as 
other committees. 





Giving sexual harassment a bad name 


Concordia has major presence at Conference 


“Sexual Harassment: Out of 
the Closet?” is the theme of 
this year’s annual Conference 
on Sexual Harassment, which 
began on Wednesday at the 
Shangrila Hotel in Montreal. It 
will continue until this Satur- 
day (Nov. 21). 

The event is sponsored by 
the Concordia University 
Office on the Status of Wom- 
en, the Montreal Women’s Y, 
and the Help and Information 
Group on Sexual Harassment 
at Work, Inc. 

Sessions are covering topics 
such as identifying and 
addressing sexual harassment; 
establishing effective policies 
and procedures; mediation; 
action taken in Canadian uni- 
versities and colleges; anatomy 


of a formal complaint; educa- 
tion; union relations; cross- 
cultural aspects; building a 
national profile; and preparing 
for next year. 

Rector Patrick Kenniff 
addressed the conference last 
night, speaking on “Getting 
support from the top — why 
and how?” 

Several other representatives 
from Concordia are taking part 
in the discussions: Nancy 
Doray, Code Administrator, is 
a panelist on “Establishing 
effective policies and proce- 
dures’; Charles Bertrand, 
Dean of the Arts and Science 
Faculty, Karen Takacs, a stu- 
dent, John Drysdale, Chair of 
the Sociology and Anthropolo- 
gy Department and Suzanne 





CUPFA 
executive elected 


Karl J. Raudsepp named president 


Belson, Ombudsperson, as 
members of an inquiry com- 
mittee discussing “Anatomy of 
a formal complaint”; and Enn 
Raudsepp of the Concordia 
University Faculty Association 
as chair of the session on union 
relations. 


ACTION 


continued from page 1 


travelled to the National 
Assembly by bus and car on 
Tuesday to voice their displeas- 
ure with Ryan’s funding pro- 
posal and to support Kenniff’s 
final appeal for justice and 
equity. 
Extensive coverage 
After a frustrating 45-min- 
ute encounter with Ryan (see 
photos on page 6), the Higher 
Education and Science Minis- 
ter said his mind was made up, 
and Concordia would not get 
any more money this year or 
next, 
impervious to our arguments;’ 
Kenniff said afterwards. 


“He was absolutely 





... English Department Professor Malcolm Foster is inter- 
ested in contacting any member of the Concordia community 
who intends following up the advertisement about the Quebec 
Liberal Party (see below). Foster can be reached at local 
D827 ic 

..-Hats off to the following Engineering and Computer 
Science folk who are now associate professors: Adolf E. Blach, 
and Jaan S. Saber (Mechanical Engineering), Bipin C. Desai, 
Jaroslav Opatrny and Fereidoon Sadri (Computer Science) and 
Nikitas Dimopoulos (Electrical Engineering). . . 

. .. Other good news..internal promotions to: David Mowat 
(Security), Shari Notarangelo (Arts & Science), Darlene 
Robertson (Finance) and Debbie MacFadden (Grad Stud- 
ies)... 

... Still more hat-tipping: Two journalism students Gisele 
Seto and Charles Abramovici have won Association of Québec 
Regional English Media (AQREM) awards worth $1,000 each. 
The association groups together 15 English-language commu- 
nity newspapers off the Island of Montreal and the awards are 
given annually to students who have demonstrated journalistic 
excellence as well as interest in and commitment to, community 
newspapers... 

...Geology Chair G. P. Sassano recently published: 
“Hydrated Uranium Minerals, from the Otish and Mistassini 
Basins (as Clues on Archean Weathering Processes), and 
“Quelques Mineraux Rares d’Uranium des Bassins d’Otish et 
de Mistassini, Québec”’. . . 

... Dust off the black tie, buff up the dancing shoes and 
head out tomorrow night to Concordia’s Sir George Williams 
Alumni Association 50th Anniversary Dinner-Dance at 6:30 
p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel ($75 per person). The formal 
celebration will honour the surviving members of the first 
(1937) graduating class (fondly dubbed “The Guinea Pigs”): 
Norman Manson, Robert Kirkpatrick, Leo St-Germain, Alan 
Finlayson, Harold Betts and Rita Shane, as well as past- 
presidents of the association. Everyone is welcome... 

... Sociology & Anthropology’s Susan Hoecker-Drysdale 
recently presented a paper entitled “The Vocation of Harriet 
Martineau: A Victorian Vision of Science and Society” at the 
third International Interdisciplinary Congress on Women, 
Trinity College, Dublin. . . 

... Three Concordia students are recipients of the Imasco 
Fund for Disabled Students: Leslie Mintz, Yvon Provencher 
and Lindsay Cowell-Plain. They were among 19 successful 
applicants who won the $2,000 scholarships based on academic 
background, motivation, maturity and extent of disability. . . 

. ..A special thank you to all the placard makers, bus riders, 
flag wavers, Québec marchers, letter writers, phone callers, 
involved organizers and slogan slingers who participated in the 
Concordia campaign to protest the government’s inequitable 
funding formula to universities. . . 


At their General Assembly held on November 2, 1987, the 
members of the Concordia University Part-Time Faculty Associa- 
tion (CUPFA) elected the members of the Executive Committee 
for the academic year 1987-1988. The new Executive Committee 
is: 


Karl J. Raudsepp President 


Janice Flood Turner Vice-President Internal 
Christopher McAll Vice-President External 
Jean-Francois Lavigne Secretary-Treasurer 
Carmen Carpi Member-at-large 

Ritva Seppanen Member-at-large 

Gisela Nolting Member-at-large 

John McAuley Member-at-large 
Deena White Member-at-large 

Cyril Read Member-at-large 


Further information concerning CUPFA may be obtained by 
calling Karl Raudsepp or Janice Turner at 848-3691. 









Back in Montreal, hundreds 
of students, faculty and staff 
participated in a series of pub- 
lic demonstrations throughout 
the day. Extensive media cover- 
age was provided, and a large 
cross-section of Quebec gov- 
ernment offices was bombard- 
ed with literature and phone 
calls from Concordia demon- 
strators. 

“Tf they didn’t know about 
our beefs before today, they 
sure as heck know about them 
now;’ one ‘flying squad’ mem- 
ber said outside Premier 
Robert Bourassa’s Dorchester 
Boulevard office: 


LIBERAL PARTY 
POLICY CONVENTION 









Delegates will be chosen shortly to represent Mont- 
réal-area ridings at next February’s Québec Liberal 
Party policy convention. 

Members of the Concordia community, faculty, 
students or staff — either current members of the 
Liberal Party, or those interested in attending the 
convention — should contact Quebec Liberal Party 
headquarters (273-4000) for further information. 
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Economy, image and investment. . . 
by-products of our four-university city 


Higher learning heads and MUC exchange ideas 


by Zonia Keywan 


he presence in Montreal of four major universi- 
ties and their affiliated schools imparts to the 
city special advantages which could lead to 
greater economic growth and enhanced inter national 


prestige. 


That was the message given by the rectors and 
directors of Montreal’s institutions of higher learning to 
the Valuation, Finance and Economic Development 
Commission of the Montreal Urban Community 
(M.U.C.)at a meeting held recently at Place Guy 
Favreau. The rectors and directors were invited by the 
commis sion to give their views on the role of the 
universities in the economic development of the 
M.U.C.and in the promotion of it internationally. 

The meeting, which was open to the public, was 
chaired by the commission president, city councillor 
Benoit Tremblay. Present from the universities were 
rectors Patrick Kenniff of Concordia, Gilles Cloutier of 
the Université of Montréal, Claude Corbo of 
U.Q.A.M., and David Johnston of McGill as well as 
directors Roland Doréof the Ecole polytechnique and 
Jean Guertin of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commer- 


ciales. 


Presentation by Kenniff 


Serving as spokesman for 
the group was Concordia’s 
Patrick Kenniff, who made a 
presentation based on a docu- 
ment prepared by the adminis- 
trators and given to the com- 
mission for further 
consideration. Kenniff stressed 
four characteristics of the uni- 
versities which contribute to 
the economic development of 
the Montreal region. 

First of all, he pointed out 
that the universities are not 
mere ivory towers, but large 
enterprises that make a very 
substantial direct contribution 
to the city’s economy. In 1986/ 
87 the universities. had, togeth- 
er, 143,044 students, a full-time 
staff of 17,000 and an operat- 
ing budget totalling 
$845,034,355. Student and 
staff spending and various uni- 
versity linked activities also 
make an indirect contribution 
to the local economy estimated 
at $1,500,000,000. 

Secondly, said Kenniff, as 
places where knowledge is pro- 
duced (by research) and trans- 
mitted (by teaching), the uni- 
versities are incubators of 
development for the Montreal 
region. Research attracts indus- 
try and investment. Teaching, 
too, has a link with industry, 


for the trend now is towards 
life-long education. More and 
more active members of the 
work force are continuing to 
study at the universities. And 
graduates of the universities — 
there were 26,565 last year — 
have a significant impact on the 
regional economy. 

Thirdly, Kenniff said, the 
universities are an important 
instrument for forging interna- 
tional connections. Professors 
and researchers regularly 
attend international confer- 
ences; they sometimes go to 
teach abroad. Thus, they help 
create a reputation for Mont- 
real as a centre of learning. 
Furthermore, students coming 
here from abroad to study take 
home a positive image of the 
city which may result in future 
investments. 


Still other roles 


Finally, said Kenniff, the 
universities have a role to play 
as partners of the private and 
public sectors in development 
activities. The links between 
universities and the private sec- 
tor have been growing in recent 
years. As an example, Kenniff 
cited the Forum Entreprises- 
Universités, a Montreal-based 
Canadian association which 
brings together rectors. of uni- 
versities and presidents of 





Ron Paquet 


Concordia’s Rector Patrick Kenniff (centre) and Chairman of the the Board of Governors André 
Gervais (right) share some thoughts with Benoit Tremblay, chairman of last week’s Valuation, Finance 
and Economic Development Commission of the Montreal Urban Community (MUC). 


Canadian companies to discuss 
possibilities for co-operation. 
Similar links could also be 
established between the univer- 
sities and the public sector, in 
this case, the MUC. 

In conclusion, Kenniff 
stated that the rectors and 
directors commit themselves to 
a further study of the role the 
universities can play in the 
economic development of 
Montreal and to presenting a 
concrete plan regarding future 
relations between the universi- 
ties and the MUC. He also read 
out the four recommendations 
made to the MUC in the docu- 
ment presented to the commis- 
sion. The recommendations 
were that the MUC and the 
institutions of higher learning 
hold regular consultations at 
least once per year; that the 
universities and affiliated 
schools produce joint promo- 
tional materials aimed at 
attracting foreign graduate stu- 
dents and based on the theme 
“Montreal, a university metro- 
polis”; that the MUC make a 
plan to incorporate that same 
theme into its economic pro- 
motion of the city abroad; and 
that the MUC prepare a pro- 
gram of research and studies to 
be carried out jointly with the 
universities in the areas that fall 
within the city’s jurisdiction. 


During the presentation and 
the discussion that followed, 
the rectors made repeated com- 
parisons between Montreal and 
Boston, a city that has many 
institutions of higher learning. 


‘In their view, the American 


city, which because of its uni- 
versities has a very low rate of 
unemployment and a very high 
quality of life, could serve as a 
model for Montreal’s develop- 


ment. 

In response to questions 
from commission members, 
the rectors singled out some 
particular areas of economic 
development to which the uni- 
versities can make a significant 
contribution: biotechnology, 
aerospace industries, computer 
technology, medicine, trans- 
port, the environment and the 
arts. 


FREE UNIVERSITY 
WRITING TEST 
TUTORING 


A program now exists to provide students with 
free of charge one-on-one tutoring designed to 
assist them in passing the University Writing Test. 
The tutors are faculty members who are highly 
qualified writing teachers, thoroughly familiar with 
standards applied to grading the U.W.T. 

For more information, interested students should 
leave a message for Professor Gary O’Connor at 
848-2320 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) or call 481-2271 
(evenings and weekends). 
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Concordia students unearth goddess 


on Greek dig 


by Rachel Alkallay 


MYTILENE, GREECE — 
The hot sun beat down merci- 
lessly on the 50 Canadians 
digging on the Island of Lesbos 
in the turquoise-blue Aegean 
Sea. Whisks moved gently over 
the earth, trowels and 
paintbrushes searched patient- 
ly over the ground — hunting, 
hunting. Picks and shovels had 
long since been discarded as the 
seven archeologists and 40-odd 
students worked methodically 
at the sactuary of the goddess 
Demeter. 

The team from Concordia, 
headed by Professor Don 
Sedgwick, a sessional lecturer 
in Art History and a specialist 
in the pre-history of the Aegean 
area, was part of the team of 50 
professors and students. The 
five Concordia students chosen 
to participate (out of a field of 
14 applicants) were Helen Bor- 
deaux, Tim Walsh, Martin Le 
Maitre, Pamela Fox and Janice 
Nault. Criteria for participa- 
tion in the dig included an 
archeology minor in the field of 
Art History, top-notch grades, 
and how close the student was 
to graduation. 

The director and originator 
of the dig, Professor Hector 
Williams of the University of 
British Columbia, was into his 
sixth year of excavation at the 
ancient site, which has existed 





since the Hellenistic era (circa 
323 B.C. to 146 B.C.). Students 
from Sir Wilfrid Laurier Uni- 
versity had already discovered 
the sanctuary to the harvest 
goddess — and then Walsh and 
Le Maitre made their discovery. 
The presumed top of an altar, 
with an inscription of Demeter 
carved into it, had been 
unearthed. 

The altar top was an unex- 
pected bonus — clay figurines, 
of which many shards had 
already been discovered, were a 
more likely find. 

The Hellenistic phase lay on 
the bottom of the pile, beneath 
the three phases of Roman 
occupation, which in turn lay 
under the four phases of the 
Turkish occupation, bringing 
the town’s history to the mid- 
1800s. Forty-five archeological 
layers made up the eight phas- 
es, and the 18-ft. sq. trenches 


... making sense of the 
fragments of the past... 





-xposed the history to the eager 
students. 

The rites of goddess Deme- 
ter, who also did double-duty 
as a goddess in the afterlife, 
have remained a secret to the 
modern world, mainly because 
in ancient times the punish- 
ment for revealing any of the 





rites was firmly affixed at 
death. As a goddess of the 
harvest, Demeter’s goodwill 
was invaluable to the ancient 
Greeks — their economy, much 
of which was based on the trade 
of food goods, depended on 
whether she favoured them 
with bountiful harvests. The 
Greeks who worshipped at her 
sanctuary took her secrets to 
the grave with them. Only 
painstaking and hot work, dis- 
covering bits of pottery, frag- 
ments of broken figurines 
destroyed thousands of years 
ago, and the rare discovery of a 
tablet or an altar top, helped to 
break the silence imposed so 
long ago. 
Curse tablet found 

Students from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier also discovered a curse 
tablet during the seven-week- 
long dig. A curse tablet was 
used by the ancients to carve 
out curses on those who dis- 
pleased either the goddess 
Demeter or a particular indi- 
vidual. Placing the tablet in the 
goddess’s sanctuary was a 
means of ensuring that the 


curse would visit itself upon the 
enemy. At present, the tablet is 
being deciphered by the univer- 
sity. 

Since no artifact is allowed 


The five Concordia students chosen to participate (out of a field of 
14 applicants) were: Helen Bordeaux, Tim Walsh, Martin Le 
Maitre, Pamela Fox, and Janice Nault. Criteria for participation in 
the dig included an Archeology minor in the field of Art History 
and top-notch grades. 


out of Greece, each discovery is 
recorded as to location (with- it is 
out being moved), its dimen- 
sions carefully measured, and 


immediately photo- 
graphed. No object is moved 
until this process is completed, 


Concordians to dance to Olympics 


Concordia’s Contemporary Dance department is to hold a dance 
Marathon at Montreal’s avant-garde “Foufounes Electroniques” 
nightclub later this month to support student performances at the 
Calgary Olympics in January. You don’t have to be an accom- 
plished dancer to enter the Marathon, just an enthusiastic one. 

Les Foufounes Electriques is located at 97 St. Catherine St. 
East. The Marathon will take place Saturday, November 28, from 
12 noon to 3 a.m. 

At the Olympics, a special Arts Festival at the University of 
Calgary will feature “Danscene,” featuring participants from 
universities and colleges from Halifax to Vancouver, including of 
course dancers from Concordia. Audiences from around the globe 
will be treated to performances ranging from traditional ballet to 
world-premieres performed by North America’s leading dance 
companies to the latest dance-theatre with the latest in high tech 
multi-media lighting, sound and stage effects. 

The Olympic Arts Festival will also play host to Canada’s first 
national conference of dance educators (from Jan. 25-28) and an 
ongoing Forum with guest addresses by such internationally- 
recognized dance experts as Martha Hill, founding chairperson of 
the Dance department at the Juilliard School in New York. 

Tickets ($5) to Concordia’s fundraising Marathon can be bought 
at the door, with all proceeds going to support Concordia’s dancers 
at the Olympics. 

More information can be obtained by calling Concordia’s 
Contemporary Dance department at 848-4740. 





for without the details recorded 
‘in situ; the object’s worth 
from an archeological point of 
view diminishes greatly. These 
recordings make up the arche- 
ologist’s study when the dig has 
finished for season — the more 
difficult part of deciphering, 
analyzing and researching the 
material. 

The. dig produced 1,200 
buckets of broken pottery, 200 
bronze and copper coins, and 
bags of broken and unbroken 
clay figurines — and the altar 
top — all of which were 
recorded and are now in the 
process of analysis by Profes- 
sor Sedgwick and the Depart- 
ment. The artifacts themselves 
will eventually end up in the 
local museum dedicated to 
Demeter. 

Professor Sedgwick will be 
returning to the delightful 
Aegean isle of 25,000 people in 
the summer of 1989 to continue 
the dig (other teams will be 
there next year). In the mean- 
time, the altar top and hun- 
dreds of other discoveries, and 
the work it takes to make sense 
of these fragments of the past, 
will make for many a busy 
winter evening. 
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_ Campus Ministry an ‘oasis’. . 


Here ethical, spiritual and academic merge 


by Mark Medicoff 

ob Nagy shakes his 
B head in bewilderment. 
It’s a sign of the times, 
he says, when even good works 
get bad press. People tend to 
flinch in discomfort when con- 
fronting such a provocative 
issue as spirituality. 

We lead our lives in the fast 
lane, he observes, where career 
objectives and material gain are 
pivotal concerns to most peo- 
ple. 


They prod students to 
examine their personal 
sense of faith 





Nevertheless Nagy, Loyola’s 
Roman Catholic chaplain, and 
his seven colleagues who serve 
the Campus Ministry, prod 
Concordians to examine their 
personal sense of faith. 

At Loyola they follow their 
vocation at Belmore House, a 


develop new friendships. 

In addition, the Ministry 
sponsors refugee support pro- 
grams and Amnesty Interna- 
tional events. Outreach pro- 
grams, such as prison visits, 
meals for the homeless, Christ- 
mas basket drives and physical 
activities with the blind accent 
its concern with community 
responsibility. 

“Part of our activity,” 
explains Nagy, “‘is to make the 
campus community aware of 
its responsibility... as part of 
the educational process... to 
care for each other.” 

For the Ministry, the process 
of education means integrating 
ethical and spiritual discovery 
along side of academic pur- 
suits. “This means,” says Daryl 
Lynn Ross, a former Con- 
cordia student and Roman 
Catholic chaplain, “reaching 


out and helping other human 
beings.” 
And caring for the vaiioral 


against authority where reli- 
gion is viewed as authority.” 

The cynicism of contempo- 
rary life stems, in part, from 
media exposure of institutional 
self-interest and indifference. 
This breeds the feeling for 
students that the only realistic 
goal in life is to “take care of 
number one.” 


“People tend to shy away 
Srom the religious 
encounter. .” 





“As a result we see a whole- 
sale sense of dissatisfaction 
among faculty, staff and stu- 
dents,” says Lynn Ross. People 
are into their own goals and 
pursuits. They see religion in 
the narrow sense and not as a 
spiritual quest to unravel the 
meaning of life. 

“And the pressures of com- 
petitive life are so acute that we 
only have time for our own 





Lenten Day of Reflection, St. Benoit du Lac, March 1987. Bob = is at front kneeling; Daryl Ross 
and Peter Coté are on the extreme right. 


centre for Concordia’s spiritual 
expression — an “oasis” where 
students can seek inner direc- 
tion away from the tumult of 
academic life. 

For Roman _ Catholics, 
Anglicans, Lutherans and fol- 
lowers of the United Church, 
Belmore House stresses a con- 
cern about people and the 
world that students of the 
1980s will be facing. The Minis- 
try is oriented for students who 
may or may not have well- 
defined religious beliefs. 

Concordia’s Campus Minis- 
try affords students the means 
to channel personal concerns. 
It organizes activities to 
enhance spiritual awareness. 
Weekend retreats and shared 
potluck suppers are held to 
foster personal growth and to 


needs — the caring dimension 
of the campus community — is 
no easy task. Religion, accord- 
ing to Lynn Ross, seems “to 
have a bad rep.” 


“We lead our lives in the 
Sast lane...” 





“People tend to shy away 
from the religious encounter. 
They see it as part of an 
institutional experience and 
over the last 15 years people 
have tended to associate ‘insti- 
tutional’ with everything bad,” 
adds Michelina ‘Mickie’ Ber- 
tone, Roman Catholic chaplain 
at the downtown campus. 

“Even the church is viewed 
as an institution. There’s also 
an overwhelming reaction 


agendas,” adds Roslyn Mac- 
Gregor, Concordia’s Anglican 
chaplain. “For students, any 
free time is devoted to letting 
off steam.” 

This explains why, in part, 
there are more posters on cam- 
pus celebrating beer bashes 
than community outreach pro- 
grams for the elderly. 

Exacerbating the problem is 
a University campus that mir- 
rors the very rootlessness of our 
society. Students are compelled 
to run back and forth between 
campuses. They don’t stay long 
enough in one place to build or 
contribute to a community. 

“Nevertheless, we see small 
signs of positive things happen- 
ing. Even though, sometimes, 
it’s like signwriting on a windy 
day,” quips Bertone. 


Searching for their own answers 





Steven Methot, 29, flicks the 
‘off’ switch on his computer 
terminal. He reminisces about 
the past 10 years, recalling the 
impact that Concordia’s Cam- 
pus Ministry has had on his 
life. 

“IT guess you could say 
Belmore House kind of tamed 
me. I was struggling with my 
spiritual direction. I felt very 
welcome and there was never 
any coercion or evangelical 
pressure to conform,” he says. 

Although a number of years 
have passed since Methot com- 
pleted his University studies, 
and he’s well on his way to 
fulfilling his career ambitions 
as a programmer-analyst, he 
still remains a committed mem- 
ber of the Loyola Chapel com- 
munity. 

And for other Roman Cath- 
olic, Anglican, United Church 
and Lutheran students like 
Methot, Concordia’s Campus 
Ministry helps balance aca- 
demic pressures and the desire 
for spiritual growth. 

- “Students don’t only come 
to Belmore House for a reli- 
gious experience,” says Bob 
Nagy, one of seven Concordia 
chaplains. 

“Most come for a specific 
purpose, beit a prison outreach 
program or an Amnesty Inter- 
national meeting. It’s irrelevant 
whether people come from a 
religious background or what 
denomination they belong to.” 

“There seems to be a reluc- 
tance among students to get 
involved in a group that has a 
specific religious focus,” 
observes Roslyn MacGregor, 
Concordia’s Anglican chap- 
lain. 

“They disdainfully refer to 
religious programming as 
brainwashing. Students want 
the freedom to search for their 
own answers and they fear that 
any organized group will take 
that option away from them.” 

Outlet for students 

Often, students come to the 
Campus Ministry with a need 
to enter into a personal dia- 
logue with a chaplain. Some- 
times students pose questions 
relating to their religious and 
social interests. Others seek 
ways to integrate spiritually 
with their pressing personal 
concerns. 

In the homey atmosphere of 
Belmore House, located in the 


_ eastern area of the west- Ss 


campus near the new Library 
extension, students can search 
for their answers. They find an 
informal, low pressure environ- 
ment where they can meet new 
friends, or study without hav- 
ing to endure the din of the pop 
‘top 40? 

It is not uncommon to see 
groups of four or five students 
engaging in discussion. “It has 
small managable spaces where 
people can feel comfortable,” 
explains Daryl Lynn Ross, a 
Concordia Roman Catholic 
chaplain. 

“Unlike students of the 
60s, when there was a lot of 
emphasis on getting involved in 
issues, students today consider 
their studies first, second and 
third priorities. They are striv- 
ing to perform academically, to 
develop good looking c.v's.” 

Students of the ’80s, she 
adds, are grappling with com- 
plex, personal value questions. 
They are seeking ways of estab- 
lishing meaningful priorities in 
their lives. 

As a result, the Campus 
Ministry establishes forums 
where value issues can be 
explored. Weekend retreats and 
shared potluck suppers are 
organized so students can “sort 
out their concerns.” 

Groups develop their own 
themes for discussion. Partici- 
pants number anywhere from 
12 to 25 students. At one recent 
retreat students decided to 
explore the topic of how God 
can fit into their lives and in 
their everyday relationships 
with people. 

Defining a value system 

Nagy observes that many 
students are wrestling with the 
issue concerning the imperson- 
al nature of sexuality in their 
relationships. 

“They are striving to define 
a value system for themselves 
within which they can make 
friends without feeling pres- 
sured by the burden of sexual 
involvement,” he explains. 

“Basically, we are asking 
what values are of concern to 
the religious person. Religion 
not in its explicit sense, but in 
its implicit sense where the 
values of the sacredness of life 
and the growth of an individual 
are paramount,” concludes 
Lynn Ross. 


— Mark Medicoff 
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After rousing sendoffs on both campuses, organizers loaded 10,000 letters of protest onto buses and headed for the National Assembly in 
Québec City. The exuberant crowd cheered as Rector Patrick Kenniff led a delegation of deans and association presidents into a meeting with 
Claude Ryan, but the Higher Education and Science Minister adamantly refused to amend his funding formula for Concordia. 
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...the day Concordia stood proud together 





Back in Montréal “flying squads” of staff members, faculty and students criss-crossed the city (on foot and in a borrowed shuttle bus), to 
publicize Concordia’s case for fair treatment from the government. Targets included media outlets, Premier Bourassa’s Office and the 
Education Ministry headquarters on Fullum Street. Other protestors staffed phone centres on both campuses and bombarded government 
offices with calls demanding action from Québec City. 
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Early detection 


Psych team i.d’s youngsters susceptible to mental breakdown 


by Karen Mazurkewich 


psychology team head- 


ed by Concordia pro- 


fessor Alex Schwartz- 
man is currently conducting 
research that might be used for 
the early detection of psychiat- 
ric illness — by identifying 
individuals most susceptible to 
a mental breakdown. “If high 
risk children are identified at 
an early age, a preventive treat- 
ment program could be pre- 
scribed for them,” says Sch- 
wartzman. 

It is estimated that the Qué- 
bec government spent $1 bil- 
lion (one-sixth of the health 
. budget) on patients with men- 
tal illness last year. The most 
debilitating and unfortunately 
the most widespread psychiat- 
ric disorders are schizophrenia 
and manic depression. Schizo- 
phrenic patients alone account 
for one-half of the estimated 
hospital days’ usage for men- 
tally ill patients. 





“_.. The tragedy of this 
disease is that it hits 
young people at a very 
crucial point in their 
HVES 








Schwartzman and his col- 
leagues are particularly con- 
cerned with schizophrenic 
breakdown. Schizophrenia is a 
tragic mental illness that hits 
one in every 100 persons in 
Québec. It is a disorder charac- 
terized by disturbances in 
thinking, mood, delusions, and 
hallucinations. The peak risk 
period for a first breakdown is 
between 19 and 26 years of age. 
“The tragedy of this disease is 
that it hits young people at a 
very crucial point in their 
lives,” explains Schwartzman, 
“when they are embarking on 
careers or establishing impor- 
tant relationships.” 


Genetic, environmental 
factors 

Scientists agree that both 
genetic and environmental fac- 
tors play a contributing role in 
schizophrenic behaviour. Sch- 
wartzman elaborates: “‘There is 
strong evidence to suggest that 
heredity is a factor, but a 
breakdown is usually triggered 
by environmental stress.” 

In the past, researchers have 


focused primarily on children 


with a parental history of schiz- 


ophrenia as candidates for : 


future mental illness. But rely- 
ing strictly on the genetic 
makeup of an individual’s par- 
ents is insufficient, says Sch- 





wartzman. “Only 10% of diag- 
nosed adult schizophrenics 
have a parental history of the 
disease. We now know that 
heredity is not enough of a 
criterion to identify those at 
risk. 

“We differ from conven- 
tional studies by looking at the 
characteristics of the child, 
rather than the characteristics 
of the parents,” Schwartzman 
summarizes. He hypothesizes 
that there is a link between 
childhood disturbance and 
breakdowns later in life. 
“There are two kinds of signals 
in children’s behaviour that 


Alex Schwartzman 
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could alert us to potential prob- 
lems — aggression and with- 
drawal,” he adds. 

Results from his 13-year 
study following the social 
development of deviant chil- 
dren indicate that aggressive 
youngsters are susceptible to 
mental breakdown. “Our long 
term studies show that there are 
more grade repeaters and 
school dropouts in this group,” 
states Schwartzman. 

Schwartzman and his col- 
leagues are also concerned 
about children who exhibit 
both aggressive and withdrawn 
tendencies. ‘“Aggressive-with- 


drawn children are overly sensi- 
tive and erratic,’ he says. 
“They are often picked on and 
less liked in school. In addi- 
tion, we find that children who 
are aggressive and withdrawn 
score low on _ psychomotor 
tests,’ which means they are 
probably less co-ordinated in 
sports activities. By deflating 
self-confidence, these social 
difficulties might lead to psy- 
chological problems in the 
future, he asserts. 

“A ggression-withdrawal 
may be a sign of an immature 
nervous system. The behaviour 
generally disappears as the chil- 
dren grow older, but we are 
closely watching those that 
don’t grow out of it.” Sch- 
wartzman thinks these are the 
children who may be most 
vulnerable to schizophrenic 
breakdown. 

He and his team are working 
outside the clinical population 
— children already identified 
by psychiatrists, psychologists 
and social workers as having 
social problems. Instead, he 
has chosen to work within the 
primary school system. ‘There 
is a sampling bias in the clinical 
population,” says Schwartz- 
man. “Children from lower 
socio-economic backgrounds 
and more boys than girls get 
referred to the clinics.” Because 
schizophrenia affects men and 
women alike, regardless of eco- 
nomic status, Schwartzman felt 
that results could be misleading 
if only clinic-referred children 
were used for research. 

Peer evaluation effective 

Within the schools, Sch- 
wartzman and his colleagues 
used a simple method for iden- 
tifying children with behaviour 


problems — peer evaluation. 
“We go into a classroom and 
ask children to nominate class- 
mates who engage in a range of 
aggression-withdrawal beha- 
viour.” As Schwartzman 
explains it, it works like a ballot 
system. “‘We get a rank order- 
ing of children from most to 
least aggressive and from most 
to least withdrawn. This way 
we can pinpoint quickly those 
children who are having social 
difficulties. 

According to Schwartzman, 
the use of classmates to identify 
problematic children makes a 
lot of sense: “There is good 
evidence that children are good 
clinicians. Kids are the best 
judges of kids. They see them 
in a greater variety of contexts 
than parents or teachers do. 
That should not surprise any- 
one.” 

Peer evaluations can be easy 
to implement within the school 
system. They can act as an early 
warning signal to alert parents 
and teachers. If we could offer 
programs and counselling to 
help aggressive and withdrawn 
children cope better with stress, 
suggests Schwartzman, there is 
a chance we can avoid later 
breakdowns. - 

Co-investigators are Lisa 
Serbin from Concordia and 
Debbie Moskowitz of McGill. 
Other members of the team 
include Joseph Beltempo, 
Claude Senneville, and Linda 
Prenoveau, graduate students 
and undergraduate honours 
students. 

Funding for the Concordia 
Risk Project has been provided 
by Health and Welfare Canada 
and by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs of Québec. 





Was ita bird. . . was ita plane. . .? 





No, it was a site-specific construction created in Fine Arts’ Sculpture, Ceramics and Fibres department under the direction of artist in 
residence Gyonky Laky (seen in the right photo at left with Linda Besner, Sharon Smith, Elizabeth Tsuk (seated) and Ashley Miller (left to 


right). 


Charles Bélanger 
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Concordia’s Daycare Centre has it all 


Even ‘sophisticated’ sandboxes filled with rice and maybe macaroni 


Circle time at Concordia’s Daycare Centre. Their choice of class mascot was an aquarium full of fish. 


by Carol Krenz 


¢ 4 ost centres have 
indoor sand- 
boxes,” ex- 


plains Janet Mueller, director 
of the Concordia Daycare Cen- 
tre, “but we like to use rice and 
other things as well.” There 
would probably also be elbow 
macaroni and broad beans if 
they proved useful as an 
encouragement towards learn- 
ing. After all, to design the 
most condusive atmosphere to 
creativity the co-ordinators 
elicited an expert’s opinion on 
colour schemes. 

The result? A_ delightful 
hodge-podge of walls and 
draperies with primary colours 
in oranges, blues and reds. 

Begun in the early 1970s, the 
centre — tucked away in the 
Masonic Temple on the corner 
of St. Marc and Sherbrooke 
Street, has continuously grown 
to meet the needs of new par- 
ents and to set consistently high 
standards. 

““We give preference to the 
staff and students of Con- 
cordia’s community first — 
then any space remaining is 
offered to downtown residents. 
And we usually keep the 2 anda 
half year olds right through 


kindergarten,” Mueller says 
with a smile, “so it becomes a 
real family thing.” Even if a 
parent leaves Concordia, the 
child may continue on. 

The centre is non-profit and 
recognized by Queébec’s 
Department of Education. 
Programs offered include 
French immersion, preschool 
and kindergarten. Methods of 
teaching include features like 
‘theme weeks’ which involve 
the children from inception to 
conclusion. A favourite one is 
on dinosaurs. The children 
draw, read, construct and even 
play-act the lives and times of 
your typical brontosaurus. Sto- 
ries are created later in which 
each child’s observations are 
duly noted for posterity. The 
children are enthusiastic — the 
parents are impressed and 
become aware of the children’s 
retentive powers. 

Halloween was a big hap- 
pening at the centre. On hand 
were black cats, jack-o-lan- 
terns and witch’s brooms. Eve- 
ry available inch of space was 


covered — the children had 
seen to that. Imagine what 
Christmas will be like! 


Most of the centre’s area is 


space definable by using tem- 


porary walls as needed, often 
changing them twice a day. The 
exception is the kindergarten 
classroom. All children use all 
of the spaces. 

To make sure that the pro- 
gram stays abreast of the latest 
educational methods (which 
are surely known by the well- 
read parents) the centre invites 
undergraduates in Early Child- 
hood Education as ongoing 
interns. The staff of six brings 
enthusiasm and innovation to 
the myriad of daily activities 
probably in part because the 
Concordia Centre provides 
paid planning time to its teach- 
ers — a rarity. 

The children are constantly 
learning — some listen to cas- 
settes which lead them step-by- 
step in search of drawn puzzle 
solutions; some are downstairs 
at the ‘garage’ tuning engines; 
still others are playing and 
responding in English and 
French for the first time and 
learning to speak fluently. 

No matter how much free 
play and education is taken 
seriously, however, kids are still 
full of the ages-old magic 
which makes them unique. 
Recently, the children were 
polled on pet preferences. The 
very last thing on their list was 





fish — coming in under birds 
and guinea pigs. Then the chil- 
dren were taken to a pet store in 
search of a class mascot. The 
staff eagerly awaited the new 
classmate — would it be a little 
white mouse with a cute pink 
nose? It was, in fact, an aquari- 


For a generation which 
mostly shuns good old finger 
painting, having moved on to 
brightly coloured Jello-squish- 
ing instead, or Uncle Ben’s Rice 
in the sandbox, it just goes to 
show that kids are still kids. 
And the Concordia Daycare 


m... full of fish. 


Centre is the first to admit it. 


December Scholarships 
and Awards Deadlines 


The following list includes scholarships and awards 
with deadlines between December Sth and 31st. More 
information regarding these scholarships and awards is 
available at the Guidance Information Centre, H-440, 
Downtown campus. 


U.S.A. INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION. Doctoral 
and Master’s Fellowship Program. Dec. 5, 1987. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. AUSTRA- 
LIA. Graduate level; unrestricted fields of study. Dec. 31, 
1987. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. NEW 
ZEALAND. Graduate level; unrestricted fields of study. 
Dec. 31, 1987. 


HAMILTON FOUNDATION. E.B. Eastburn Fellow- 
ship Fund. For Doctoral Level. Dec. 31, 1987. 


ORPHEUS SOCIETY OF OTTAWA. Orpheus Musical 
Theatre Competition. Dec. 31, 1987. 





BE 
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Where the fans are 


That's where Concordia’s varsity sports teams would like to be 


by Mike Cohen 
hen Concordia 
closed out its 1987 
varsity football 


home schedule recently at the 
Loyola Campus Field versus 
Bishop’s one of the most signif- 
icant factors was not the score, 
but the attendance. 

More than 3,000 fans 
jammed the cozy little facility 
on Sherbrooke St. West and 
although the Stingers wound 
up on the losing end of a 33-16 
score, it gave officials in the 
Department of Fitness, Recrea- 
tion and Athletics something to 
smile about. 

The death of pro football in 
Montreal has provided a defi- 
nite boost to the university 
scene. But there are a number 
of other sports on campus 
which do not enjoy the same 
support. 

At Concordia, everyone 
seems to have their own theory 
as to why such an apathetic 
State exists at a school with 
26,000 students. 

“First of all you need a 
rival,” says Bob Philip, Acting 
Director of Fitness, Recreation 
and Athletics. ‘“That’s why 
football is so successful. It’s a 
well balanced league and the 
games are usually close. And 
there’s no overkill. The fans 
know that on three or four 
Saturday afternoons each fall 
there will be a home game. 
Over the years certain rivalries 
have built up between ail six 
teams.” 

The men’s varsity basketball 
team filled all 1,000 seats at the 
Loyola campus Stinger Hive 
gymnasium last spring when it 
upended Trois-Riviéres in the 
Québec University Athletic 
Assiciation (QUAA) semi- 
final. A month earlier capacity 
crowds took in the Canadian 
Interuniversity Athletic Union 
(CIAU) National Wrestling 
Championships in the same 
facility, cheering the Concordia 
squad on to gold medal 
honours. In both cases, if more 
seats were available they would 
have been filled. 

“To me the big selling point 
for basketball is a gym which 
can accommodate at least 
5,000 spectators,” says Doug 
Daigneault, head coach of the 
men’s basketball team and an 
associate director in the depart- 
ment. “Maybe we should have 
a student referendum on the 
subject.” 

The men’s hockey team has 
never really attracted consist- 


ently large crowds. They were 
either too good, or not quite 
good enough. Following the 
Loyola College/Sir George 
Williams University merger, 
Concordia head coach Paul 
Arsenault guided a dynasty 
which won nine consecutive 
provincial titles. They were 
such a dominating force that 
fans got bored watching them 
blow out the opposition. When 


the bubble finally burst and the 
team was finally forced into a 
rebuilding process, a lack of 
victories was described as the 
main problem at the gate. Dur- 
ing the last three seasons the 
Stingers have finished out of 
the playoffs twice while playing 
in a league which shrunk to 
four teams and eventually fold- 
ed. The only bright spot was 
the rejuvenation of McGill and 
the creation of a brand-new 
rivalry. Trois-Riviéres’ image as 
a winner and a rough team also 
raised the curiosity of the fans, 
but with their visits to town so 
frequent the novelty wore off. 
This year a new 17 team 


hockey league has been 
formed, with Concordia, 
McGill, Trois-Riviéres and 


Ottawa joining the Ontario cir- 
cuit. There will be a wider 
variety of opponents and this 
time when one of the provincial 
neighbours comes to the 
Loyola rink it will indeed be an 
event worth hyping. _ 





Arsenault has added the 
chairmanship of the depart- 
ment’s publicity committee to 
his portfolio this year and is 
making an effort to come up 
with some promotions for his 
team’s home games, most of 
which fall on weekends this 
season. The Exercise Science 
Students Association have met 
with Arsenault about forming 
a Concordia fan club for hock- 


ey and basketball. 

Of the seven varsity sports 
teams on campus, only soccer 
and women’s hockey do not 
charge admission. But business 
manager Art Noseworthy says 
that ticket prices have never 
really been an issue. 

“We tried letting all the fans 
in for free at hockey and bas- 
ketball games many years ago,” 
says Noseworthy. “It didn’t 
translate into more fans. As a 
matter of fact, when people 
weren’t paying, they’d be more 


inclined to come and go. When - 


you pay, there’s a certain feel- 
ing of sticking around and 
getting your money’s worth.” 
This year’s rates for basket- 
ball and hockey are $4 for 
adults, $3 for non-Concordia 
students and alumni and $2 for 
Concordia students and chil- 
dren. Football’s general admis- 
sion charge was $5 for adults. 
Allan Turowetz, a professor 
of Sociology at Concordia and 


Dawson College, says the Uni- 


Busy athletes. ..empty stands.... 


versity itself should accept 
some of the blame for poor 
attendance. 

“Look at the faculty,” says 
Turowetz. “Ninety-nine per 
cent don’t even know we have a 
varsity athletics program. It 
would be very interesting to see 
the University set up a task 
force to examine the utility and 
viability of the program. Does 
it have its place here?” 


Concordia intramural recre- 
ation programs are flourishing 
with student participation. But 
co-ordinator Julie Healy feels 
that can only enhance the varsi- 
ty side. 

“It brings people across the 
street and into the complex, for 
one thing,’”’ notes Healy. “I’ve 
met third year students who 
didn’t even know this facility 
exists.” 

While the department sends 
out regular press releases and 
blankets the University with 
posters each week, that doesn’t 
always get the message across. 
The student press could be the 
key players in terms of boosting 
attendance. And at times they 
have done just that. However, 
in many cases, they spend too 
much time writing about what 
happened the previous week 
instead of focusing on upcom- 
ing events. This prompts the 
reader to turn the page after the 
first few paragraphs and go on 
to another article. As for the 











student radio and television 
stations, they seem to have the 
same problem attracting listen- 
ers and viewers as do the Sting- 
ers. 

The Montreal Gazette has 
always been counted on for 
publicizing University games. 
There has been a noticable 
improvement in that area this 
year following the arrival of Sir 
George alumnus and ex-bas- 





ketball player Pat Hickey as 
one of the sports editors. 

Le Journal de Montréal cov- 
ers football and hockey regu- 
larly, while radio and television 
stations pick and choose, usu- 
aily waiting for a lull on the pro 
sports scene. CBC radio is 
perhaps the best of the lot, 
airing daily game reports and 
previews and a college sports 
report each Friday at 12:15 
p.m. 

Concordia is not unique. 
McGill teams do not draw 
much better. Bishop’s benefits 
from the fact that it is the only 
game in town in Lennoxville. 
The same can be said of 
l’ Université du Québec a Trois- 
Riviéres and most other small- 
town colleges and universities 
across the country. 

Perhaps if hockey’s Cana- 
diens and baseball’s Expos fold 
up as the Alouettes did in 
football, Concordia and 
McGill will finally get the break 
they’ve been looking for. 


continued from The Backpage 


Thursday 26 


WORLD UNIVERSITY 
SERVICE OF CANADA 
(WUSC): Student informa- 
tion/recruitment session, 12 
noon — 2:30 p.m., in H-549- 
15 (Education Dept.), Hall 
Bldg. Downtown campus. To 
qualify for overseas work 
through WUSC, an interested 
candidate must have an under- 
graduate/graduate degree ina 
teachable subject or a teaching 
certificate for teachers. Infor- 
mation sheets available in the 
Education Dept. 


THESIS DEFENCE: Par- 
vaneh Baktash on FRICTION 
DAMPED BRACED 
FRAMES at 10 a.m. in BE- 
346, 1249 Guy Street. Down- 
town campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL. 
LOWSHIP Prayer group, 9 — 
9:30 a.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, behind the 
Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3586. ST-JAMES 
THE APOSTLE LUNCH- 
TIME SERVICE at 12 noon, 
corner of Bishop and St- 
Catherine. Lunch afterwards, 
$2. Rev. Robert Wismer, Con- 
cordia’s Anglican chaplain. 
Theme: Jesus the Wisdom of 
God, 1 Cor 1:18-25. PRISON 
VISITS, 2 — 3:30 p.m. For 
more information, call Peter 
Coté at 848-3586. PENITEN- 
TIAL SERVICE at Loyola 
Chapel, 7:30 — 8:30 p.m. 
Priests will be available for 
private confession. 


WOMEN’S CENTRE: Anne 
Shore on SEXUALITY at 1 . 
p.m., 2130 Mackay. Down- 
town campus. 


Friday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Danses Zaghawa (J. Tubiana, 
1957) (French) and Identité 
(Pierre-Marie Dong, 1972) 
(French subt.) at 7 p.m.; Dalo- 
kan (La Parole donnée) (Mous- 
sa Dosso, 1982) (French subt.) 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. Downtown campus. 


COMMERCE AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 
a.m. in GM-503-48, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve W. Downtown 
campus. 


CONCORDIA SOCIAL SIN- 
GLES CLUB: Open to all 
Staff & Faculty at 5:30 p.m. in 
the Loyola Faculty Club. 
Meetings are for the planning 
of activities such as dinners, 
theatre, sports, etc... 


Saturday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Kodou (Ababacar Samb- 
Makharam, 1971) (French 
subt.) at 7 p.m.; The Money 
Order (Le Mandat / Mandabi) 
(Ousmane Sembene, 1968) 
(English subt.) with Mamadou 
Gueye, Ynousse N’Diaye, Issa 
Niang, Serigne Sow and Mous- 
tapha Toure at 9 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. Down- 
town campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: An 
Advent Reflection on the Life 
and Witness of Mary. Speaker 
is Ann Johnson, assisted by 
Rabbi Perry Cohen, 9:30 a.m. 
— 2:30 p.m. at Loyola Chapel. 
$5 admission, $3 unwaged. 
Register at the door. For more 
information, call Daryl Ross 
at 848-3585. 


Sunday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Un 
Homme, des femmes (One 
Man, Several Women / Seye 
Seyeti) (Ben Diogaye Beye, 
1980) (French subt.) with 
Alioune Cisse, Marthe 
Bokum, Alem Teshone, Babou 
Faye, Abou Kamora and 
Magaye Niang at 7 p.m.; 
Bako, the Other Shore (Jac- 
ques Champreux, Cheik 
Dokoure, 1978) (English subt.) 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m., in the Loyola Chapel, 
West-end campus. Presider: 
Robert Nagy; homilist: Ann 
Johnson. 


NOTICES 


continued from The Backpage 


FIT FOR FACULTY AND 
STAFF ONLY! You can fight 
the mid-winter blues and bulge 
by joining a fitness class 
designed especially for you. A 
low impact-style class, it will 
ideally suit a “sedentary begin- 
ner.” The 10 week session will 
commence in January, with 
classes being held at Birk’s Hall 
in the Norris Building on Tues- 
days and Thursdays at 5:15 
p.m. For more information, 
call the Recreational Athletics 
Office at 848-3860 and ask 
about other fitness classes now 


in progress. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM: Applications for 
Concordia University’s 1988-89 
Student Exchange Program to 
France, Kassel in Germany, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom 


and the United States are avail- 
able at the Dean of Students 
Offices, Annex M-102 (Down- 
town campus) or AD-121 
(West-end campus).  Tele- 
phone: 848-3515. 

Deadline for U.K. January 29, 
1988. All others — February 
12, 1988. 


SEXUAL HARASSMENT: 
OUT OF THE CLOSET? — 
THIRD ANNUAL NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE ON SEX- 
UAL HARASSMENT, until 
November 21, at the Shangrila 
Hotel, Montreal. For more 
information, call France Desi- 
lets at 848-4841. 


CAMPUS CENTRE: STU- 
DENT COLLECTION for 
CHRISTMAS BASKET 
DRIVE, Nov. 30 — Dec. 4. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. RAFFLE TABLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS BASKET 
DRIVE will be at Loyola 
(Admin. Bldg.) Nov. 23 — 27 
and at SGW (Hall Bldg.) Nov. 
30 — Dec. 4. Raffle coordina- 
tors are Evelyn Donnelly (848- 
3740) and Pat Kierans (848- 
3040). 


LEGAL PROBLEMS? We can 
help!! The Legal Information 
Service can help with informa- 
tion, counselling, and represen- 
tation, if needed. We are 
located in Room CC-326, and 
our telephone number is 848- 
4960. Office hours are Monday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. This service is free and 
confidential. 


HEALTH SERVICES: Hours 
— 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. daily; 
closed 12 noon — 1:30 p.m. 
except for emergencies. No 
appointment necessary to see a 
nurse; G.P.s and specialists 
available. Services include 
first-aid, general physical 
exam, birth control and STD 
counselling, allergy shots, per- 
sonal and nutritional counsel- 
ling, etc. Address: Downtown 
campus — 2155 Guy St, ER- 
407, tel. 848-3565; West-end 
campus — 6935 Sherbrooke St. 
W., CH-101, tel. 848-3575. Flu 
shots are now available for 
free. For more information, 
call 848-3565 or 848-3575. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
FOR ANNUAL CHRISTMAS 
BASKET DRIVE. Call Peter 
Cété at 848-3586. Shopping, 


Packing, Delivering, Fund- 
raising. 
RECORD LENDING 


LIBRARY: Classical, 
classical and jazz. 

Come to AD-121, West-end 
campus, Monday — Friday, 11 
a.m. — 3 p.m. Show your I.D. 
card and you can take 3 records 


light 
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out for a period of 14 days. 
(Tapes also available). There is 
also a practice room with piano 
available. This room is reserved 
through The. Record Lending 
Library (Dean of Students 
Office, AD-121). These services 
are free for Concordia stu- 
dents. For more information, 
call 848-3510. 


THE ART WORKSHOP: The 
Concordia community is 
invited to drop in and discover 
the facilities available and 
enjoy the current exhibition of 
photographs at 2480 West 
Broadway, West-end campus. 
For more information, call 
848-3511. 


GUIDANCE INFORMA- 
TION CENTRE: THINKING 
ABOUT GRADUATE 
SCHOOL? Important deci- 
sions regarding graduate edu- 
cation require careful planning. 
Why not visit the Guidance 
Information Centre and 
explore the resources available 
to assist you? The Centre has a 
wide range of subject directo- 
ries to graduate programmes as 
well as a comprehensive univer- 
sity calendar collection for 
Canada and the United States. 
Information on graduate and 
professional school admission 
tests and private sources of 
financial aid can be obtained 
also. Don’t lose an opportunity 
to attend the school of your 
choice simply because you 
missed the application dead- 
lines for programmes, admis- 
sion tests and financial aid. 
Make time to visit us soon. 
Guidance Information Centre, 
Downtown campus, H-440 and 
West-end campus, 2490 West 
Broadway. 


ATTENTION: ALL SPRING 
1988 CERTIFICATE, DIPLO- 
MA, BACHELOR’S, MAS- 
TER’S, AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES - If 
you are completing the require- 
ments for your certificate, 
degree, or diploma program 
during the Fall 1987 or Winter 
1988 sessions and _ therefore 
expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate next 
Spring, YOU must inform the 
Graduation Office by submit- 
ting a Spring 1988 Graduation 
Application no later than Jan- 
uary 15, 1988. STUDENTS 
WHO DO NOT APPLY BY 
THIS DATE WILL NOT 
GRADUATE NEXT SPRING. 


Obtain your form from the- 


Registrar’s Services Depart- 
ment on your campus and 
submit it today. West-end cam- 
pus, AD-211; Downtown cam- 
pus, N-107). 


PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES: 
Beginning in January — Jntro- 





duction to Photography, Dark- 
room I, and Advanced Print- 
ing. For more information, call 
the Art Workshop at 848-3511. 


PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: 
Four Directions, an exhibition 
of work by native photogra- 
phers, has been held over at the 
Art Workshop, 2480 West 
Broadway, West-end campus. 
Mon-Fri, 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


For more information, call 
848-3511. 
CHINESE PAINTING 


CLASSES are being held at the 
Art Workshop, 2480 West 
Broadway, West-end campus. 
For more information, call 
848-3511. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEED- 
ED TO SKATE WITH BLIND 
CHILDREN at the Concordia 
Rink. Once a week from now 
until the end of classes, Fri- 
days, 8:45 — 9:45 a.m. Call 
848-3587 if you’re interested. 


OMBUDS OFFICE: The 
ombudspersons are available to 
all members of the University 
for information, advice and 
assistance with University- 
related problems. Call 848- 
4964 or drop into 2100 Mackay 
on the Downtown campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg. on the 
West-end campus. Services of 
the Ombuds Office are confi- 
dential. 


THE CONCORDIA WOM- 
EN’S CENTRE IS NOW 
OPEN!!! All students, staff 
and faculty are welcome to 
drop in (2130 Mackay) or call at 
848-7431 in order to get more 
information, have a chat, meet 
some interesting women, 
inform the Centre’s staff of 
your needs and/or to volunteer 
your valuable time and energy! 
Office hours: Mon — Tues — 
Fri, 9 a.m. — 5 p.m.; Wed — 
Thurs, 9 a.m. — 6p.m. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on Speaking 
in Public, December 2, with 
Greta Hofmann Nemiroff in 
H-762, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-4955. 


... FO your 
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Friday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Le 
Choix (Yam Daabo) (Idrissa 
Ouedraogo, 1986) (French 
subt.) at 8 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. Downtown campus. 
(Mr. Ouedraogo will be 
present). 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: SK AT- 
ING WITH THE BLIND, 
8:30 — 10 a.m. For more 
information, call Bob Nagy at 
848-3586. 


CINEMA DEPARTMENT: 
Lecture-discussion with film- 
maker Denys Arcand (The 
Decline of the American 
Empire) at 3 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. Excerpts of some of 
his major feature films and 
documentaries will be shown. 
FREE. For more information, 
call 848-4666/4667. 


COMMERCE & ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACULTY: Ph.D. 
Workshop — Visiting Speaker 
Series - Dr. Charles F. Steilen, 
The Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, on OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN THE ASIA PACIFIC 
REGION, 2 — 4 p.m., in GM- 
212, 1550 de Maisonneuve W. 
For more information, call 
848-2908. 


CONCORDIA CENTRAL 
AMERICA COMMITTEE: 
Tools for Peace for Nicaragua 
Benefit Concert, featuring 
four Latin American music 
and dance groups at 8 p.m. in 
H-651, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. Voluntary donation 
$3. For more information, call 
848-7410. 


WOMEN’S CENTRE: The 
Congress of Black Women will 
be holding workshops on 
BLACK NORTH AMERICAN 
WOMEN AND THE VOTE: 
PAST, PRESENT & FUTURE 
at 6 p.m. at the Women’s Cen- 
tre, 2135 Mackay. Downtown 
campus. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-7418/7431. 


Saturday 21 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Letter 
from a Village (Lettre paysanne 
/ Kaddu-Beykat) (Safi Faye, 
1975) (English subt.) at 7 p.m.; 
Harvest: 3000 years (Mirt Sost 
Shi Amit) (Haile Gerima, 

1976) (English subt.) with 

Kasu Asfaw, Melaku 
Mekonen, Harege Weyn Taf- 
fere and Adane Malaku at 9 
p.m. (Mr. Gerima will be 
present) in H-110, Hall Bidg. 
$2 each. Downtown campus. 


CONCERT: Charles Ellison 
and Woodwinds — Trumpeter 


Charles Ellison and his 10 
piece Jazz Orchestra will 
present a concert of original 
music. The program will pre- 
miere works by Ellison, Vic 
Vogel, Joe Sullivan, Bill Coon 
and Shannon Thomson at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
West-end campus. FREE. 


CONCORDIA’S SIR 
GEORGE WILLIAMS 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION: 
50th Anniversary Dinner- 
Dance in the Oval Room of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, starting at 
6:30 p.m. This formal celebra- 
tion will honour the surviving 
members of the first graduat- 
ing class in 1937 as well as 
past-presidents of the associa- 
tion. For more information, 
call Pat Menzies at 848-3817. 


Sunday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Cam- 
era d’Afrique (20 Years of Afri- 
can Cinema) (Ferid Boughedir, 
1983) (French subt.) at 7 p.m.; 
Djeli, Today’s Tale (Radika 
Kramo-Lancine, 1981) 
(English subt.) at 9 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. Down- 
town campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m., in the Loyola Chapel, 
West-end campus. Presider: 
Groum Tesfaye; homilist: 
Daryl Ross. 


Monday 23 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Tous 
les gar¢ons s’appellent Patrick 
(Jean-Luc Godard, 1957) 
(English subt.) with Anne 
Colette, Nicole Berger and 
Jean-Claude Brialy and Les 
Carabiniers (Jean-Luc 
Godard, 1963) (English subt.) . 
with Marino Mase, Albert 
Juross, Jean Brassat, Gérard 
Poirot, Geneviéve Galea and 
Catherine Ribeiro at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. Down- 
town campus. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
PART-TIME FACULTY 
ASSOCIATION (CUPFA): 
Special General Assembly to 
discuss the results of the Joint 
Study on Part-Time Faculty at 
5:30 p.m. in H-762, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. 


EXERCISE SCIENCE VISIT- 
ING LECTURE: Dr. Ralph S. 
Paffenbarger, Stanford Uni- 
versity and Harvard University 
on Exercise and Logevity: The 
Vital Link, 7 — 8 p.m., in VL- 
101 (Vanier Library Audito- 
rium. West-end campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Bible Study, at 
5:30 p.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore Avenue, behind 
the Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3588. 


Tuesday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Mod- 
ern Times (Charles Chaplin, 
1936) (music only) with 
Charles Chaplin, Paulette 
Goddard, Chester Conklin 
and Stanley Stanford at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
Downtown campus. 


THE PAINTING & DRAW- 
ING DEPARTMENT: Lucy 
Lippard, former art critic of 
The Village Voice, on ART 
ACROSS CULTURES with 
slide presentation, 6 — 8 p.m., 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. Down- 
town campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Prayer group, 9 — 
9:30 a.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, behind the 
Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3586. ECUMEN- 
ICAL SERVICE at 5:05 p.m. 
in the Loyola Chapel. Presid- 
er: Matti Terho, Lutheran 
Chaplain, Concordia Univer- 
sity. West-end campus. 


WOMEN’S CENTRE: Helen 
Bambic-Workman, Audio- 
Visual Dept., on Sneak Pre- 
view: Starhawk Video, 12 noon 
—2p.m., Women’s Centre, 
2130 Mackay. Bring your 
lunch. Downtown campus. 


Wednesday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Le 
Crime de M. Lange (Jean 
Renoir, 1935) (French) with 
René Lefévre, Jules Berry, 
Florelle, Nadia Sibirskaia, 
Sylvia Bataille and Marcel 
Levesque at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2. Downtown 
campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Senso (L. Visconti, 1954) at 7 
p.m. and J Compagni (The 
Organizer) (M. Monicelli, 
1963) at 9 p.m. in the F. C. 
Smith Auditorium, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. West-end 
campus. FREE. 


SOCIOLOGY & ANTHRO- 
POLOGY DEPARTMENT 
SEMINAR SERIES: Prof. 
John Jackson will be speaking 
on Radio-Drama as a form of 
popular culture, at 11:45 a.m. 
in room 202-17 (Seminar 
Room), Guy Towers Bldg.,.2nd 


floor, 2155 Guy. Downtown 
campus. 


SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
Panel-discussion on Canada’s 
Refugee Policy at 6:30 p.m. at 
the School of Community and 
Public Affairs, 2149 Mackay 
St. Invited panelists: Warren 
Allmand, M.P., N.D.G., Lib- 
eral Party and Helen Allan, 
Social Worker from le Comité 
d’aide aux refugiés. Down- 
town campus. 


SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
Prof. Maureen Molot, of the 
Norman Paterson School of 
International Affairs, will be 
at the School, 12 noon — 1 
p.m., to meet potential appli- 
cants to the NPSIA graduate 
studies program at Carleton 
University. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-2575. 


COALITION FOR INTE- 
GRATION OF LESBIAN 
STUDIES AT CONCORDIA: 
Weekly meeting at 3 p.m., 
Simone de Beauvoir Lounge, 
2170 Bishop St. All women 
(students, staff and faculty) 
are welcome. 


Thursday 26 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Baw 
Naan (Joseph Gaye, 1984) 
(French) and N’Jangaan 
(Mahama Johnson Traore, 
1975) (French subt.) with 
Mame N’ Diaye and Mody 
Gueye at 7 p.m.; Le Bracelet de 
bronze (Cheik Tidiane Aw, 
1974) (French subt.) at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
Downtown campus. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCI- 
OLOGY AND ANTHRO- 
POLOGY: Public lecture by 
Igor Kopytoff, Prof. of 
Anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on TWO 
KINDS OF WOMEN’S IDEN- 
TITY IN AFRICA at 8:30 
p.m. in H-920, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. 


THURSDAYS AT 
LONERGAN: Guest speaker 
Hugh Kierans, Department of 
English, York University on 
THE PRESENCE OF THE 
AUTHOR IN ART AND LIT- 
ERATURE, 4 — 5:30 p.m., 
Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke St. West. For more 


information, call 848-2280. 
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NOTICES 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED: 
Please note change in deadline 
date. 

Imperial Oil Limited is offering 
grants to encourage research at 
Canadian universities in areas 
of interest to the Company’s 
petroleum, petrochemical and 
energy resource development 
businesses. These areas include 
the fields of engineering, envi- 
ronmental, earth, chemical, 
physical and computing sci- 
ences. 

Information and application 
forms available from Office of 
Research Services. Deadline 
date for application to ORS is 
NOVEMBER 26. Maximum 
grant award is $10,000. 


THE ARTS & CRAFTS SALE 
will be held Nov. 30 — Dec. 4, 
1987 on the Mezzanine of the 
Hall Bldg, 10 a.m. — 9 p.m., 


Monday through Thursday and 
from 10 a.m. — 7 p.m. on 
Friday. This year’s sale will 
include over 30 artisans and 
any profits realized will be 
given to Services for Disabled 
Students for the purchase of 
computer equipment. 


FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA 
STINGER HOCKEY: As part 
of the annual reunion weekend 
to be held November 27 and 28, 
the friends of Concordia Sting- 
er Hockey extend this invita- 
tion to you to join former 
players and other friends for 
the MOLSONS Gala Reunion 
Banquet to be held at the 
Reception Centre of Molsons 
Brewery on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 28. For ticket information 
call Sally at 848-3860. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


MOVING SALE: Everything 
must go — furniture, books, 
etc. Call evenings 489-1722. 


WORDPROCESSING/TYP- 
ING: Term papers, theses, 
resumes, some graphics. Near 
Loyola. $1.50/page. Tel. 483- 
QUAZA URE KE ELTA 


WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, résumés. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014. 


